HERD WITH AN ALBINO REINDEER. EVEN THE HORNS ARE WHITE 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


and THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY ~ 
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WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms 
and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 
WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO- 
onthe practical 
of worms in Dogs ¢ N-58 M 
preeds and ADDRESS DESK 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 


A Christmas Gitt 


Give this beautiful and wonderful 
book to every friend who has a dog 


VALIANT DOGS 
Great Dog Stories of Our Day 


Compiled by 


FRANCES E. CLARKE 


The Macmillan Company $2.50 
(Order your copies through your book store ) 


Humane Calendar 


1937 
BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA 


Containing twelve beautiful pictures of 
the birds of North America, painted from 
life in their natural colours and surround- 
ings by three famous rrtists, Allan Brooks, 
R. Bruce Horsfall and Louis Fuertes 
A charming and lesting Christmas gift 
for young and old, beautiful and in- 
ive. 

Each picture hes beneath it a short de- 
s ription of the bird, its habits, ete. 
Mailed to any part of the world, postage 
prepaid. 
Gift card bearing your name will be en- 
closed if desired. 

PRICE 50 Cents 


The Toronto Humane Society 
11 St. Albans St. 
ONTARIO 


TORONTO CANADA 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1935, bound volume $1.00 
Bound volumes for 1934 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the set .. 1.00 
Be Kind to ‘Animals Blotters, 614% x $0. 50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth,....$1.00 and 50 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 


Rowley eer $0. 30 per 100 
Humane Horse book, 32 pp., 5 ets. each or 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. .. .60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 > 50 
The Horse’s Prayer 
The Bell of Atri, poem by “Longfellow ; 50 
The Care of Mules 50 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider “+ Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider . Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card. .$1. 00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease — .60 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Schneider ‘ 2.00 
Humane Education Leaflets, "Nos. 3 ‘and 4 50 
What the Chained Dog Says .......... 50 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus.......... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

25 ets. ... .$2.00 per 100 
Humane Educ ation. Leaflets, Nos. 1 ‘and 2 «50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... 50 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............ -50 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease ait 60 per 100 


Surplus Cats ay 50 
The Cat in Literature. 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve .... -50 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ............ oe 
“The Beggar Cat,”” post-card, 6 cts. doz 50 ° “ 
About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts..... paper, 7 cts. 
paper, 5 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 ets. 
The Great Cruelty, Dr. Rowley : Free 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. 
$1.00 per 100 
What is the Jack London Club?.... 30 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry” an 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. 


How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 


About Other Animals 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 
Animals 


Humane Education 
The Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. Free 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

96 pp. 12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

15 cents each ; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 

An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 cts., set 

“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ..... each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 15 cts, 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use). Sarah J. Eddy ....... cloth, 96 ets. 


Lessons on Kindness to Animals .... $3.00 per 100 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 ects. each; ten for 25c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each; six for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 

SAR tes 3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play.... 

3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 

Humane Exercises for 1936 ........ $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; .75 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

How to Teach It .. 50 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .50 
A Talk with the Teacher ......... 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 


2 cts. each; 1.00 
The Coming Education ................ 30 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... 50 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 
Methods of Forming Them .......... mm 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
ciety, or S. P. C. A. : $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue. ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ............ 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy “Membership 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... “ 


0 
Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 


No order by mail for less than 5 cts. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


These two outstanding Humane Films have been in great demand: 


THE BELL OF ATRI 
IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


State whether regular 35 mm., or 16 mm. is required 
Write to Secretary, Massachusetts S. P. C. 4., 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, for terms and dates 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


--Red- ‘Rough Hands 


| (aticura 


Soothing NIMENT 


Sample free Cuticura, Dept. R2, Malden, Mass. 


Since 1832 


J. 8. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


GAndertakers 


BOSTON—-BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
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Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
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+ ANGELL {N 1868, AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


An; 


AND MERCY TO 
\ Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


79 
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Remember the birds during the winter. 
They will repay you a hundredfold for the 
suet and grain and crumbs you place for 
them about your home. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has recom- 
mended to the clergy of the Diocese that on 
one particular Sunday they should speak to 
their people on the subject of our obliga- 
tions to the world of animal life. Alas, that 
so generally the pulpit has deemed this 
theme unworthy of its attention! 


From Cruel Sport, London, England, we 
learn that renewed efforts are being made 
to re-introduce into Great Britain as a na- 
tional sport the rodeo. The backers of this 
long discredited so-called “sport” are seek- 
ing, through certain modified forms of it, 
to win for it popular favor. We hope they 
utterly fail. 

If many of the charitable organizations 
that sponsor such exhibitions as are known 
as rodeos knew the cruelty that almost al- 
ways characterizes these shows, and what 
it means to the animals of discomfort and 
suffering, they would refuse to be associated 
in any way with these traveling cowboy 
performances. 

The celebrated English author, H. G. 
Wells, in a film entitled “Things To Come,” 
shows a scene in which at Christmas-time 
children are seen playing with military toys 
which they have received from their par- 
ents and relatives as presents. We wonder 
how many fathers and mothers who see the 
film will see the significance of this feature 
of it. 


A new effort is being made, especially by 
foreign humane societies, to have included 
in the revision of the Covenant of the Lea- 
gue of Nations some clause relating to the 
welfare of animals. That the League should 
recognize the claims of animals as well as 
those of women and children, whose inter- 
ests it has sought to further, is greatly to 
be hoped. 


Christmas 


INETEEN hundred years and more 

since the story was told of that song 
over the fields of Bethlehem. More cen- 
turies since it was said the nations should 
learn war no more. We still believe the 
dream of that first Christmas Day some- 
time, “in His good time,” will come true. 
“Clouds and darkness are round about him, 
righteousness and judgment are the habita- 
tion of his throne.” In that faith we wish 
every reader of these words a Christmas 
brightened and gladdened by the confidence 
that the promise of the world’s first Christ- 
mas was not made in vain. 


Czechoslovakia 


It is almost incredible that in that pro- 
gressive country there is no law for the 
protection of animals outside a few vague 
and valueless survivals of Austrian pre- 
scriptions. A movement, however, is on foot 
to secure such legislation as will rank 
Czechoslovakia with other nations in this 
respect. The friends of this movement are 
having a hard struggle to attain this end 
and are impatiently awaiting Government 
decision on a Bill that has long been be- 
fore the Parliament to institute a statute for 
the protection of animals. We hope they 
may be rewarded for their long and per- 
sistent efforts. 


A Promised Medal 


The New England Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, at its meeting in Providence last 
month, did a fine thing in voting to award 
a medal each year to a boy or girl under 
15 years of age who performs some out- 
standing humane act during the year. This 


will apply to all the boys and girls through- 
out New: England of the age mentioned. 
Publicity of this offer will be made through 
the schools and through the press. The win- 
ner of the medal will be brought, at no 
expense to him or her, to the annual meet- 
ing when the medal will be presented. 


Why We Do Not Publish 
Them 


E are thinking of the deeds of revolt- 
ing cruelty with which we have to 
deal. Quite often someone says to us, “Is 
there really any need longer for your So- 
ciety’s work? People are not cruel to ani- 
mals now as they used to be. Don’t you 
find this true?” That fewer people in many 
sections of our land are cruel to animals 
than 50 years ago is true, but every active 
S. P. C. A. is still being compelled to investi- 
gate cases of almost unbelievable cruelty to 
helpless and defenseless domestic animals. 
We do not fill the pages of our magazine 
with reports of these cases. First, because 
many of our readers object to seeing these 
harrowing stories recorded, and, second, be- 
cause we do not think they make good read- 
ing for the multitudes of children and young 
people who read Our Dumb Animals. 
When Henry Bergh and George T. Angell 
began their work in this country, the former 
founding the New York Society and the 
second the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., it was 
primarily the larger animals, the horses, the 
cattle, sheep and swine that seemed to need 
protection from man’s inhumanity. Today 
millions of our domestic and household pets 
are coming fast to be recognized as worthy 
to share in the spirit of a humanity wide 
enough to include in its ministry the least 
of life’s children with capacity for suffer- 
ing. Who would have thought in those 
early days of Bergh and Angell of hospitals, 
particularly for the dog and the cat? Lit- 
erally millions of these smaller creatures 
are gathered up yearly by humane societies 
and saved from disease, starvation and lin- 
gering death, many painlessly put to sleep, 
many provided with homes and kindly care. 
The day is far distant when the beasts 
of the field, the birds of the air and all the 
other creatures of land and sea will no 
longer need the organizations founded to 
protect and defend them, to heal them of 
their diseases, and to win for them ever 
new friends and helpers. 
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Bitter Winter 


ELLA FORBES 


Bitter Winter comes again, 

When little creatures suffer pain; 
When on the white and fleecy ground 
Such tragic happenings are found 

Which swell the profits that accrue 
When man has sold the furs to you. 


He does not see the beauty slam, 

His eyes are only on the gain 

That comes to him through trap and bait 
While he need only sit and wait. 

The woods are full of things so sad 

At Christmastide, when we are glad, 


Out in the snow the hidden trap, 
And then the sudden, vicious snap 
That closes down and brings to be 
Hours of brutal agony; 

Hours of frenzied, futile fight 
Against the teeth that grip too tight. 


Not one but many die this way 

That we may have our furs today. 
Out in the wonderland of white, 

In agony by day or night, 

In ebbing strength, in sobbing breath 
God’s little creatures done to death. 


The Jack London Club 


HE Jack London Club is a humane so- 

ciety with no officers and no dues. It was 
started in the offices of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
primarily, because of Jack London’s dis- 
closures of the cruelties behind the trick an- 
imal performances in our theaters and other 
places. It has grown rapidly in numbers 
and influence. More than 676,000 persons 
have become members of it. They consti- 
tute a force which the animal training 
clique now regard with apprehension. Walk- 
ing out from animal performances or re- 
fraining from patronizing such shows has 
meant a great reduction of cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

To join this Club all you have to do is to 
agree to do the one thing that London says 
will finally banish these 
performances from the 
stage, viz., get up and go 
out of the theater during 
that part of the program. 
Will you do it? 


Salinas Rodeo 


The prolonged revelry 
Saturday climaxing the Cal- 
ifornia Rodeo Week at Sa- 
linas was termed a “dis- 
graceful orgy” and a “men- 
ace to lives” by Mayor E. J. 
Leach in ordering an inves- 
tigation. Calling for more 
order and less orgy at next 
year’s rodeo, the mayor de- 
clared, “We can’t continue 
to turn thousands of per- 
sons loose on the streets to 
throw bottles, break win- 
dows and menace lives.” 
The mayor instructed the 
city manager to conduct an 
investigation to prevent a 
repetition next year. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Remarkable Cus-Cus 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


USTRALIA and New Guinea are 

noted for opossums; scores of species 
of these interesting furred animals are 
found throughout the whole of the Austral- 
ian continent and on the neighboring island 
of New Guinea. The rarest of these opos- 
sums is also one of the rarest animals in the 
world; this is a remarkable creature called 
the cus-cus. 

Found only in the dense jungle country in 
the unsettled north of Australia and in New 
Guinea, the cus-cus is one of the least known 
animals in the world today; this is because 
the animal is rarely seen and is almost im- 
possible to capture. The cus-cus is nocturnal 
in its habits; it is never seen during the 
daylight hours, which it spends sleeping; 
curled up and well hidden among the thick- 
est branches of the tallest trees. As soon 
as darkness falls it leaves its sleeping place 
and commences to feed. Its food consists 
chiefly of berries, flowers, and young leaves 
of many kinds of shrubs and trees, but the 
animal is carnivorous as well as vegetarian, 
and is provided with long, sharp teeth, 
which serve as weapons of defense as well 
as for securing prey, such as small bush 
rats, lizards, ete. 

The cus-cus is frequently described as a 
“monkey-opossum,” but there is nothing 
very monkey-like either in its appearance or 
habits. Its head and body measure about 
twenty-six inches in length, while it has a 
tail about nineteen inches long. Its body 
is thickset, and is covered with a remarkably 
thick fur; in fact, its fur is probably thicker 
than that of any other animal in the world. 
This is rather astonishing, because the cus- 
cus lives only in localities of fierce tropical 
heat, where fur is not needed for keeping 
out the cold. The general color of the fur 
is either a mottled black, gray, or white, 
but the under-surface of the body is always 
white or yellowish-white. The animal has a 
round head and unusually large round 


eyes of a bright orange-yellow color. The 
most beautiful cus-cus is the pure white 


WHITE CUS-CUS OF NEW GUINEA 


Dec. . 936 


animal, such-as that shown in the a::om- 
panying photograph. A white cus-cus pre- 
sents a very striking picture when seen 
against the dark-green foliage of the ji ngle. 

A feature of the cus-cus is that it his no 
fur on its face or on the tip of its tail, 

The animal is very sluggish in its » jove- 
ments and is a poor climber despite the fact 
that it has a prehensile tail and s rong 
curved claws. Although harmless, the ani- 
mal becomes very vicious when disturbed 
and can inflict nasty wounds with its teeth 
and claws. Many jungle natives have been 
severely wounded when attempting to cap- 
ture a cus-cus alive. 

Ordinarily, however, this rare and strik- 
ing animal is of a lovable disposition, and 
there have been cases in which a cus-cus 
has chummed up with white men working 
in the jungle. 


Washington’s Favorite 
Horse 
BLANCHE BUTLER 


EORGE WASHINGTON was a great 

lover of horses and had many of them, 
but, while all the animals that the great 
general rode during the war of Indepen- 
dence were superb, none was as beloved as 
“Nelson.” One naturally associates the Fa- 
ther of his Country with a white horse, be- 
cause in his best-known equestrian portrait 
he stands beside one, and also because dur- 
ing his years as General and President he 
rode several white thoroughbreds. 


Nelson was a light sorrel with a white 
face and legs, and stood sixteen hands high. 
His nerves were calm and steady and Wash- 
ington knew that he could be depended on in 
battle, where he remained unmoved and 
tranquil during heavy firing. 

On May 3, 1775, Washington, who was 
then a Colonel, set forth on Nelson to at- 
tend the second Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia, to which he was a delegate. 
At that time he little realized the impor- 
tance of this journey which was to lead him 
through years of cruel warfare into the 
presidential chair of a new nation. 


In the battle of Monmouth, which took 
place June 28, 1778, the figure of Washing- 
ton mounted upon his favorite, Nelson, has 
often been described. During this battle 
Washington continually exposed himself 
to every danger, but both he and his horse 
seemed to lead a charmed life, and came 
through every encounter safely. 

Nelson was named for Thomas Nelson, 
Governor of Virginia, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, who was a much- 
loved friend of Washington. The Presi- 
dent’s last days were spent mostly in the 
saddle. While riding about his plantation 
on a bleak, cold day, when snow and rain 
were falling alternately, he took a severe 
cold from which he failed to recover. 

As in the case of other great soldiers, 
Washington’s horse played an important 
part in his funeral procession. Caparisoned 
with saddle, holsters, and pistols, he pre- 
ceded his master’s body to the family tomb, 
while all the nation mourned. 


In making your will, please remember the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
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Christmas Eve 
JUDY VAN DER VEER 


Jt midnight when it’s Christmas Eve, 
When shining stars are frosty bright, 
Jhey say the cattle all kneel down 
In memory of a Holy Night. 


I do not know if this be true, 

But if the patient creatures pray 
I can understand their pleas, 

I can know the words they say. 


“Oh, God, look down on us tonight 
With pity in Thine eyes, 

If Thou hast time we beg of Thee, 
Hear our anguished cries. 


“Not always are we cared for well, 
Many and cruel the stripes we bear; 
Many of us are hungry, cold, 
Many are dying everywhere. 


“Soften the hearts of men for us, 
For we have served man well, 

And often the sorrows that we know 
Are more than words can tell.” 


Under the cold and frosty stars, 
Think of the cattle kneeling, 

While children sing of joyous things, 
And Christmas bells are pealing. 


Strange Ideas of Fun 


L. E. EUBANKS 


AST summer a Boston terrier drown- 

ed at Seward Park Beach, Seattle, in 
his efforts to humor boys who didn’t know 
when the fun had gone far enough. For 
three hours they kept throwing objects into 
the lake and sending the dog after them. 
Finally, exhausted, the terrier tried it once 
too often. Heroic efforts at resuscitation by 
experts proved fruitless. 

I have an acquaintance who says that it 
is great sport to chase jack rabbits with 
an automobile. “Of course I wouldn’t run 
over them,” he explains; “when they give 
out I stop before actually hitting them. It’s 
fun to see how dumb they are—not to get 
off the highway. My wife, too, gets a great 
kick out of it.” 

But it isn’t dumbness; there’s ample evi- 
dence to clear rabbits on any charge of stu- 
pidity. It’s confusion, caused by their great 
fear of the gleaming, snorting Juggernaut, 
the devastating auto! The “dumbness” 
isn’t on the rabbit’s side; if that man would 
think he’d know that such fear, in any 
creature, is about as bad as death itself. 
“Might as well be killed as scared to death.” 

When we reflect on the vast number of 
amusements available to human beings, it 
certainly seems strange that any man would 
find it necessary to torture his dumb friends 
for fun. We are forced to the conclusion 
that when the desire for pleasure requires 
any such satisfaction it must be sorely per- 
verted. The law forbidding such things 
should be more strictly enforced; and spe- 
cial educational measures should be adopted 
with every child that reveals the slightest 
inclination toward torture of animals. 


Annual Fair and Hospitality Day of Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary, Mass. S. P. C. A., Dec 2, 1936. 
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They Deserve a Christmas Pudding 


F. B. M. COLLIER 


ALBINO GOAT NURSING ORPHAN FAWNS 


PON the northern half of the hemis- 
U phere Christmas means Winter—and 

more or less provision must be made 
for living through rigorous weather condi- 
tions. Then what about our dumb crea- 
tures? We have domesticated some, and de- 
prived others of their natural haunts by 
clearing the wilds and building cities. What 
can we give in return? 

Christmas is the time to count your bless- 
ings. Have you ever stopped to consider 
what we owe to dumb animals and feathered 
fowl, both in art, science and domestic 
comfort? 

The cow and the horse are the mainstay 
of the farmer, and so the very foundation 
of our food supply. To the aborigines of 
this continent, the wolf, the bear, the buf- 
falo, the eagle, the partridge and the fish 
were not only bodily sustenance but intel- 
lectual schoolmasters of woodcraft, cunning, 
physical prowess, commercial skill. 

Indeed the history of religious doctrines, 
scientific, and civic developments are funda- 
mentally concerned with the feathered and 
furred creation. The wanderings of Aeneas 
were directed by consulting the entrails of 
beasts; the flight of geese guided the ora- 
cles of ancient Athens. The blood of sheep 
and goats bespoke redemption to ancient 
Jewry. The dove brought news of rescue to 
Noah’s Ark, and typified the Godhead in 
the baptism of Christ, whilst every savage 
and civilized race from the north to the 
south pole has interwoven bird and beast 
with his imagery of life. 

The lifting of Mediaeval darkness came 
with the devotion of St. Francis to the 
birds of the air. This new and strange com- 
panionship revolutionized the whole com- 
plexion of human interest and mercy. 

Nor have our dumb friends contributed 
less to the inspiration of genius. The famous 
French painter, Rosa Bonheur, spent her 
life portraying the glories of horseflesh. 
Today one of England’s foremost artists, 
Alfred Munnings, owes his eminence to re- 
productions of the same equine beauty. 
Cecil Aldine is famous as a painter of dogs 


and Louis Wain a masterhand at reproduc- 
ing every trick and expression of catdom. 
Shelley reached the perfection of lyrical 
genius in writing “The Skylark,” Keats is 
renowned for his “Ode to the Nightingale,” 
Wordsworth acclaimed “The Cuckoo” and 
Longfellow pleaded for nature’s songsters in 
his fine poem, “The Birds of Killingworth.” 
Shakespeare mentions no less than fifty 
birds in his dramatic masterpieces. Some of 
his finest metaphor, his most eloquent poetry 
and his great dramatic effects are wrought 
by such masterly allusions. 


“The eagle suffers little birds to sing 
And is not careful what they mean 
thereby, 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wing 
He can at pleasure stint their melody.” 


And although the Bard of Avon repeatedly 
uses the eagle as a symbol he is persistent 
in his tender use of the gentler species. 
His fine lyric, “To The Lark,” is a household 
carol. His continued reference to the dove 
and Venus’s pigeons have made the phrases 
everyday slogans, and how tremendously he 
heightens the tragic fate of Macbeth by his 
“temple-haunting martlet.” 


Seton-Thompson and C. G. D. Roberts 
have written endless prose classics about 
winged giants and fleet quadrupeds and fur- 
nished all childhood with boundless oppor- 
tunity for recreation and instruction, whilst 
once more a new literary light, one “Grey 
Owl,” is looming upon the book world with 
further animal tales. Childhood owes many 
a magic hour to the wooden animals of 
Noah’s Ark, to the nursery rhymes of Mother 
Hubbard’s Dog, Cock Robin, or the tales of 
“Black Beauty” and “Beautiful Joe.” More- 
over bird and animal lore is a growing hob- 
by for all people. Jack Miner rose from 
obscurity to world-wide celebrity through 
his bird sanctuary, and men like Earl Grey 
of England found the strength and sanity 
to solve colossal national problems in com- 
forting contacts with thrush and migratory 
fowl. 


Should mankind not pay for these tre- 
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mendous blessings? There are cat and dog 
hospitals but not enough. As winter comes, 
spread scraps and crumbs on your window- 
sills. Give the city pigeons a meal now and 
again. Look out for the stray cats and dogs 
and, when necessary, notify the Humane So- 
cieties. You who live in the country can 
grow a few cedars and spruces, chokecherry 
and rowan trees to shelter and feed the 
birds. Don’t throw out your sour milk, make 
it into curds, if only half a cup is avail- 
able. Then, too, the birds like a mixture of 
oatmeal, dripping and currants, so make 
this their Christmas pudding. And as you 
must vary it, and make it last until Easter, 
substitute cheese crumbs for the dripping, 
now and then. 


Hunters Bold 


HERMOLION E- PERKINS 


HEN a fine day in June entices a 

man from the dull atmosphere of his 
office to a spin in the open, where he parks 
his car beside the road, takes his gun on 
his shoulder and strides across the fields; 
he believes he’s happy. The lilt of spring is 
in the air and his very being is permeated 
with it. A sense of buoyant freedom con- 
sumes him; he congratulates ktimself and 
cries, “This is the life!” 

I have known the thrill of just such aban- 
don. ’Twas on one of those rare days that 
I strode across the fields. I didn’t really ex- 
pect to get any worth-while game; in fact, 
it was quite improbable, since the season 
was closed on quail, plover, doves, etc. 
Rabbits were the only game permissible; 
and there were legions of rabbits! 

It’s great sport, and good practice, shoot- 
ing rabbits; at least, I had always thought 
so. I had dropped perhaps thirty that after- 
noon and left them lying in the field. I 
never went over to where they were; when 
they fell, I walked on. If one ran, or con- 
tinued to run after I shot, which was not 
often, I sometimes cracked down again. 

Just as I was approaching a deep gulch 
I spied a mule-ear (or jack doe, beyond, 
sitting on her haunches. Her body was sil- 
houetted beautifully against a background 
of yellow Coreopsis: her long ears were 
pointing skyward. 

“Pretty target!” I enthused aloud, and 
fired. 

Instantly, a cry rang out! Cleft through 
my heart like a machete. It was the scream 
of a child! 

I dropped my gun, scrambled down the 
bank, leaped the stream, and bounded up 
the opposite wall. 

There she sat! Her two little paws cov- 
ered her face; she wailed aloud like a hurt 
baby. The bright red blood was oozing 
through and dripping down her white 
breast. 

I stood terrified. What had I done? I 
had murdered a living thing! How nearly 
human only God knew! A lump came in my 
throat. It grew bigger and bigger. 

Her cries began to weaken. Gradually, 
they died away until the limp paws fell 
from her staring eyes. The body slumped 
over. 

Great tears dimmed my vision. I was 
about to flee, when a slight stirring in the 
grass caused me to hesitate. There was her 
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nest; lined with fur from her own body. 
She had prepared it for her helpless infants. 

To me, motherhood has ever been a beau- 
tiful and a sacred thing. A sob tore my 
breast. I turned away. Slowly, I walked 
back and picked up my gun, threw it in the 
car and drove home. 1 put it in a corner 
of the closet, behind the clothes, where I 
couldn’t see it again. There it has been 
for five years! 

The joy of springtime still remains with 
me; nor have I missed anything from its 
glamor. On the contrary, I feel a deeper 
sense of pleasure, a more profound ecstasy 
thrilling me; for it exhales from the peace, 
the freedom and gentle communion with 
the smaller objects of life. To these lesser 
ideas of the Father’s eternal law of activity 
and boundless freedom, I look to learn many 
useful lessons, rather than a lust or desire 
to kill. 


Saved by His Horse 


RICHARD V. HATFIELD 


ERE is an instance where the sagacity 

of a horse saved his driver’s life, af- 
ter a very unusual and totally unexpected 
accident. The man who experienced it told 
the story to the writer. 

A northern New England logging com- 
pany employed an electrician to care for the 
telephone lines between its various camps. 
One midwinter morning, following a thaw 
ending in an ice-storm, when the thermo- 
meter had dropped to thirty below zero, a 
camp telephone went dead; and it became 
necessary for the lineman to find the break 
in the wire. 

He started out with a horse and pung. 
Ice-laden boughs, bent down over the wood- 
road, made his progress difficult. Several 
miles from camp he came to a small birch, 
so heavily weighted with ice that it lay al- 
most flat across the road. Just before it, 
on the opposite side, a boulder projected 
through the snow. 

One runner went up on the rock, threat- 
ening to upset the pung, and the electrician 
leaped out to steady it. The horse kept on, 
his breast pushing the bent-down boughs 
aside. When they sprang back, they struck 
the lineman a terrific blow in the face. An 
ice-fringed limb, sharp as a razor, cut a 
gash clear across his forehead; and in an 
instant both eyes were filled with blood. 


In blind desperation he fought frantically 
to clear them, but the blood kept spreading 
a film over his eyeballs, and his efforts were 
fruitless, as he had no water, and the temp- 
erature was far below zero. He could see 
nothing, but his ears told him that the pung 
was every second getting farther away. He 
shouted, and the horse stopped. Staggering 
forward he fell over the tailboard into the 
back of the pung; and again his horse went 
on, following the familiar trail. 

The electrician was blind and helpless, 
and the deadly chill numbed him; he was 
gradually freezing to death. His only hope 
was in the horse; but the next camp was 
far distant. Could he reach it before he 
froze? 

Suddenly the horse turned sharply, and 
left the main road. Despair overcame the 
lineman. What chance did he have now? 
But the animal’s instinct did not fail him. 


READY FOR A CHRISTMAS RIDE 


He crossed an ice-covered river, took an- 
other trail, and finally dragged the pung 
up to a camp of which the electrician had 
known nothing, whose crew quickly gave 
him first aid. His life would have been lost, 
but for the intelligence of his horse. 


Nests in Winter 


Bereaved of wings and song, the skies are 
gray, 
And bleak the woodlands where from 
branch and bough 
Marauding northern winds have torn away 
The leafy screens so wantonly that now 
To every eye are shamelessly betrayed 
The lovely, secret homesteads, late the 
care 
Of those sweet tenant-architects who made 
Our summer jubilant. That wigwam, 
there, 
Held Robin’s brood; that crumbling ruin, up 
Above the porch, marks Phoebe’s camping 
place; 
That bower was Bobolink’s; that mossy cup 
Once brimmed with wrens, and where 
those twigs enlace, 
Still rocks and tosses like a bell that tolls, 
The cradle of departed orioles. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN in “Death and General 
Putnam” 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Boston, Mass. 
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Woodland Paths 


MINA M.TITUS 


I stroll through woodland paths’ warm haze 
When Autumn tints the leaves; 

And think of dying wings that droop 
And feathered breast that grieves. 


I go down woodland paths that lure 
With frost and first snowfall; 

And see the track of staggering deer 
And hear the sportsmen (!) call. 


I mush through woodland paths like down 
When trees are bent with snow; 

And shudder at a rabbit’s cries 
Where clotted bloodstains show. 


I travel woodland paths of ice 
When sleet storms deck the trees; 
And pray for struggling, wounded things 
That thirst and moan and freeze. 


I face the woodland paths’ bleak stretch 
When northeast blizzards blow; 

And long to free all pain-wracked things 
From traps in drifting snow. 


I seek out woodland paths’ calm peace 
When pink sky glows at dawn; 

And find there lonely, little tracks 
Of hungry, searching fawn. 


I follow woodland paths so hushed 
When twilight dims the sky; 

And pity orphaned, baby things 
That cry and cry and die. 


There are woodland paths through the world 
That wind and wind and wind; 

O trappers, spare these tragedies. 
O hunters, please be kind! 


Vanishing Wild Life 


H. F. ABBOTT 


OUNTAIN lions are gradually disap- 

pearing from the haunts of wild life 
in Los Angeles County, California, reports 
Spence D. Turner, chief county forester and 
fish and game warden. Last year a bounty 
was paid by the county on only one male 
lion pelt. 

On the other hand coyotes have so in- 
creased as to become a menace to cattle and 
deer, and the game warden suggests that a 
bounty be paid for their pelts. “During the 
year many deer were found in a condition 
indicating that they were killed by coyotes,” 
the report says. 

Another vanishing animal is the antelope, 
only four having been seen in the county 
during the year. Coyotes are blamed for 
the diminishing number. 

There were 799 deer killed legally by hun- 
ters during the season. Of this number 
there were 533 two-point bucks, 194 three- 
pointers and 72 with four points or more. 

Chief Turner’s report adds that a sur- 
vey was made by his department to deter- 
mine the number of condors, birds which 
have become almost extinct in this country. 
Fifteen of them were seen in the vicinity 
of the Antelope Valley and the Liebre 
Mountains between May 19, 1935, and June 
13, 1936. 
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Feeding the Deer in Winter 


HENRY H. GRAHAM 


EW sights in the world seem more 
IF traci to lovers of wild life than that 

of animals growing thin in the dead of 
winter from lack of proper food. It tears 
at the heart of everybody who loves the 
great out-of-doors. 

During the warm summer months deer, 
elk and other four-footed denizens of the 
great open spaces browse on the luxuriant 
grasses of the higher slopes of the moun- 
tains. Around icy springs vegetation fur- 
nishes food in abundance for these animals 
and they live lives of ease and happiness. 
But when the deep snows come it is a dif- 
ferent story. So heavy is the blanket of 
snow that even bushes are covered and food 
becomes a serious problem. Deer and elk 
do not mind frigid blasts of near timberline, 
but they must eat regularly just like human 
beings. And often the food shortage be- 
comes so acute that they cast caution to 
the winds and light out for the more tem- 
perate valleys, even going so far as to loot 
haystacks located close to dwellings. In sev- 
eral Idaho towns deer have been seen in the 
streets during the severest winter weather. 
They were driven out of their natural habi- 
tat by hunger. 

Because of winter’s menace to wild life 
the government in recent years has adopted 
the policy of feeding the creatures. Trucks 
carrying hay are driven as far as the snow 
will permit, and in the more isolated sections 
airplanes are employed to drop the forage. 
Thousands of deer have been saved from 
starvation in this manner. 

Great herds of deer or elk do not indicate 
growing numbers. On the contrary they 


indicate a shortage for only when hunger- 
pressed do the animals congregate. The 


YOUNG ELK IN RIDING MOUNTAIN NATIONAL 


PARK, MANITOBA 


same applies to timber wolves. As long as 
food is plentiful these lobos seldom if ever 
menace human beings. But self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of life and they become 
ugly when starving. This is only natural. 

One December day a rancher of my 
acquaintance stumbled upon a young deer 
that was so weak it could not walk. He 
fed the animal and treated it so kindly in 
other respects that it stayed around his 
cabin all winter, disappearing only with the 
approach of the mating season. That sea- 
son he fed many other deer out of his pri- 
vate supply; finally the situation became so 
desperate he could not handle it. The gov- 
ernment was notified and prompt relief 
afforded in the form of truck loads of hay. 

Mountain sheep and goats do not feel the 
ravages of storms and deep snow to the 
same degree that deer and elk do because 
they are hardier and because they live in the 
region around the timberline where the 
country is more open. They seldom visit 
the lower reaches of the hills, preferring 
the blizzard-swept high elevations, winter 
and summer. 

Not only are the intense cold, heavy snow 
and terrific storms of winter hard on wild 
life but in the animals’ and birds’ weak- 
ened condition they become easy prey for 
roaming coyotes, mink, wolverines and other 
furry marauders. Unable to fight well at 
their best they furnish scarcely any opposi- 
tion whatever when their strength is de- 
pleted. In fact, some of them perhaps long 
for death as an end to their suffering. 

Drought plays havoe with wild life in an 
indirect way. During good weather the ani- 
mals, of course, think nothing of traveling 
miles to water holes, and vegetation lasts 
pretty well through the hot 
months. But when the first 
frosts of autumn turn the 
aspens into gaudy reds and 
browns, plant life withers un- 
less the summer’s moisture has 
been heavy. Even before the 
snow grows deep there is not 
enough plant life to meet the 
needs of deer, elk, moose and 
other lovely creatures. The 
grazing of domestic sheep over 
forest areas reduces plant life, 
too, leaving an inadequate sup- 
ply for the native inhabitants. 

All in all, wild life has a 
stern struggle for existence 
but, thanks to game and 
sportsmen’s associations, it is 
finding upland winters easier 
each year. It is regretable, 
however, that every deserving 
four-footed creature cannot 
have proper food and _ protec- 
tion when the cold winds blow. 


Teacher: ‘‘Make a sentence 
using the words ‘defeat,’ ‘de- 
fense and ‘detail.’ ” 

Smart Boy: “De feat of de 
cat went over de fence before 
de tail.”— Muskogee (Okla.) 
Daily Phoenix 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


A Plea for the Fondouk 
at Fez 


REMARKABLE opportunity for add- 

ing to the splendid work of the Ameri- 
can Fondouk at Fez has just come to our at- 
tention. Adjoining the Fondouk is a valuable 
piece of land which could be used for exer- 
cise and pasturage for the mules, donkeys 
and the horses under treatment. Of this, Mr. 
Charles A. Williams, honorary secretary, 
writes: 

“This could not have been purchased when 
we bought, but it so completes the plant 
that we could easily, with the present force, 
handle 100 donkeys and 50 mules and horses 
per day. If to the contrary, and to be eco- 
nomic, only averaging 80 daily and increas- 
ing the out-patients’ visits, with the pas- 
turage added we might be able to save 
enough on forage by the animals’ grazing in 
the seeded part to be 100 per day in summer. 

“Every Arab is a gardener to the extent 
of raising anything edible, and in summer 
from 11 a. m. to 3 p. m., when outdoor work 
is nearly impossible due to the heat of the 
sun, the grooms could easily be cultivating 
the parts that are well shaded. A great 
deal of lucerne can easily be raised for this 
purpose. The part toward the point of the 
land is what would be seeded and become 
the pasturage. If we can buy at $1,500 to 
$2,000 we shall own eight times more than 
the original piece purchased, and if at either 
of those sums exactly that much less than 
we paid for the site of the building.” 

Toward this purchase we already have 
$400. Who will help us secure the balance? 

The report of the Superintendent shows 
the daily work as it goes on at the Fon- 
douk. Here is the story of one day’s work 
taken at random from the report. 

Thursday 24th. 7.30 Fondouk. Usual work. 
Brought to Service of l’Elevage, on motor- 
cycle the dog of Mr. Chancogne, very sick. 
Then to Souk el Khemis, where inspected 
320 animals, treated 25, bought 1 donkey to 
put to sleep. Returned Fondouk 10.30. P.M. 
2.30 to Bab Guissa by “tour de Fes.” Vis- 
ited 21 fondouks, inspected 416 animals, 
treated 91, sent 8 donkeys to Hospital, de- 
stroyed 1 infected pack-saddle. Returned 
Fondouk 5 P.M. Transported today a don- 
key with our new motor ambulance from 
Casbat ben Debbeb, about 10 miles out. Ani- 
mals in Hospital: 50. 
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With the Parents and 
Teachers Association 


UR Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, for years 

representing us on the Executive Board 
of the National Parents and Teachers Asso- 
ciation, attended the meeting of the Board 
held recently at Chicago, and from there 
went to Toledo, Ohio, to the State Congress 
Convention of the Association. The high re- 
gard in which Mrs. Nichols is held in the 
field of Humane Education was evident in 
her being introduced to the delegate body of 
some 1,500 and asked to address them. Later 
she conducted a class, spoke 25 minutes be- 
fore a large conference on Public Welfare, 
stressing the vital need of Humane Educa- 
tion, and in the evening was asked to give a 
brief radio broadcast upon the general 
theme of the Conference. Few of our read- 
ers, we think, realize the significance of 
what Mrs. Nichols has done for Humane 
Education in securing for our American 
Humane Education Society a place among 
the co-operative agencies of this great Par- 
ent and Teacher body with its million and 
a half members. 


A Novelty in Humane 
Education 


At the Southeastern Fair held recently in 
Georgia, children of the Atlanta, Fulton 
County and Decatur schools gave a program 
each morning illustrating what humane edu- 
cation means in the school. Humane Edu- 
cation is now a part of the character educa- 
tion program of the public schools of that 
section of Georgia, and through the direc- 
tion of that distinguished educator, Dr. 
W. A. Sutton, Superintendent of Atlanta 
Schools, it has become a part of the school 
program of the proposed new curriculum 
which it is said public schools generally will 
adopt. Back of all this splendid work in the 
schools of Georgia is the devoted and effi- 
cient worker and representative of our 
American Humane Education Society, Mrs. 
Katherine Weathersbee. 


An Interesting Letter 


We were pleased indeed to receive, re- 
cently, the following letter from a corres- 
pondent in California: 

Forty years ago, during the lifetime of 
that great and good man, Mr. Geo. T. An- 
gell, I was the publisher of a newspaper in 
San Mateo, California, and received and 
read Our Dumb Animals regularly, and 
looked forward to every issue with pleasure. 
Then I moved away, and the old pleasurable 
association was lost sight of. 

Today a lady friend gave my wife a copy 
of the issue of September, 1936. It brought 
back old times, and renewed the regard for 
our immortal friend, Geo. T. Angell, and 
all that this good man stood for. 

After all these years, I want to be in 
again, and herewith enclose check for one 
year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals. 


Humane Sunday, April 11; Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 12—17, 1937. Humane 
Day in schools, Friday, April 16, for which 
special literature willbe offered by the 
Mass. S. P. C. A. 
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Safe Annuity Bonds 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two * oci- 

eties are absolutely safe and yie i a 
return according to one’s age. They rake 
their appeal ordinarily to people ove 40 
years of age. Send the coupon for a ‘ree 
folder which gives full details. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation to me, please send me 
the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 
Name 
Address 


Mr. Packard’s Retirement 


Mr. Winthrop Packard, a director of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., announces his 
retirement as secretary-treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Bulletin, the Society’s 
official organ which he has edited since its 
inception in 1917. He has served the Au- 
dubon Society of Massachusetts for twenty- 
four years, a period during which it has 
become very prosperous and has carried 
on very effective work for the protestion 
of birds. Among other noteworthy accom- 
plishments was the establishment of the 
Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary, at Sharon, 
Mass., which “has become the most effec- 
tive, best known demonstration sanctuary 
in the country,” if not in the world. Mr. 
Packard is considered to be one of our 
most authoritative ornithologists. His con- 
tribution to the cause of bird protection, 
especially in Massachusetts, is second to 
that of no living person. He is succeeded 
in the office of secretary and treasurer 
by Mr. Carl W. Buchheister, whose selec- 
tion seems to augur well for the continued 
prosperity of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. 

The Royal S. P. C. A., England, has pre- 
sented Haile Selassie, former Emperor of 
Ethiopia, with its silver medal for his co- 
operation with the Society when it planned 
for the establishment of an animal hospital 
at Addis Ababa during the war. 


Sport 


Hunted, and fleeing for safety, 
Knowing not whither to run; 

Seeking some haven of refuge 
From the bark of many a gun. 


Woodcock, duck, grouse and pheasant, 
No longer in quiet may roam 

The beautiful fields and forests 
That God gave them for a home. 


Gorgeous in colorful plumage, 
Graceful and speedy in flight, 

Who can shoot and blind them, 
Creatures of song and of light? 


Why all this wanton destruction, 
Clothed in the trappings of sport, 
When we should give them refuge, 
Their friendship and confidence court. 


H. R. HUTCHISON 
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Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. Macomper, Chairman of the Board, First 
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CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
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Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Davin A. BoLToN 
HARVEY R. FULLER Howarp WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
ethuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. Cas- 
WELL, Sec. 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. 'S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. Harry Coug, Treas.; Mrs. 
AGNES P. FIsHER, Ch. Work Com. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. DoNALp C. 
KibBE, Pres.; MRS. HERBERT F. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Ricnarp S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; MISS SMALL, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Fitchburg Branch, Am. Humane Education Soc.— 
Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN CLARKE, Pres.; CAPT. WIL- 
LIAM K. YOUNGLOVE, Treas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers. . 11,061 


T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield 


Cases investigated ............... 458 
Animals examined............... 6,173 
Animals placed in homes.......... 165 
Lost animals restored to owners.... 53 
Number of prosecutions ........ ‘ 4 
Number of convictions............ 2 
Horses taken from work ........ 17 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 67 


Small animals humanely put tosleep 1,741 
Stock-yards and Abatoi:s 


Animals inspected.............. 58,128 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
14 


Free illustrated lecture, “‘Friendly Folk 
in Fur and Feathers,’’ by Thornton W. Bur- 
gess, under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., at the Boston Public Li- 
brary, Copley Square, on Humane Sunday 
evening, April 11, 1937. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 

- DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
SCHROEDER, b.v.m. 
. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
MUNSON, v.M.p. 
. BLAKELY, v.mM.p. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. 
H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


Pow 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 1,003 Cases 2,908 
Dogs 763 Dogs 2,441 
Cats 223 Cats 428 
Birds 9 Birds 28 
Horses 5 Goats 7 
Rabbits 2 Monkey i 
Goat 1 Squirrel 1 
Calf 1 
Turtle 1 


Operations 916 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital ............ 1538 
Cases entered in Dispensary .......... 530 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Generva E. Ricker 
of Stonington, Connecticut; Mary E. Brown 
of Boston; Ella S. Jenness of St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont; and Albertina Von Arnim of 
Brookline. 

November 10, 1936. 

Passengers on the new ocean liner, 
“Queen Mary,” may bring their dogs to be 
housed on the top of the ship in twenty-six 
new type kennels all steam-heated and air- 
conditioned. 


A FRIEND TO EVERY BEAST 
AND BIRD 
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For the Horses’ Christmas 


HE Massachusetts S. P. C. A. will ob- 

serve its annual custom of distributing 
Christmas dinners for horses on_ the 
day before the holiday. At the most ad- 
vantageous places available, generous bags 
of feed will be given to drivers, or placed 
on their trucks for home consumption. 
The horses of “peddlers’ row” will be 
visited and each supplied with a twenty- 
pound bag of oats, cut-up apples and car- 
rets. Any surplus will be carried to 
stables where it will be most acceptable. 
So many have contributed towards this 
holiday celebration in the past that we 
feel they and others will very gladly send a 
donation, however small, to insure its repe- 
tition. 


Outstanding Humane 
Films 


In regard to our two humane films, “The 
Bell of Atri” and “In Behalf of Animals,” 
Mr. Leon F. Crane, general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., Marblehead, Mass., wrote re- 
cently: 

“They were the most instructive films I 
have had the pleasure of showing to the 
boys and girls of Marblehead for many 
years. I had 130 attend the showing which 
was free and to which the public was in- 
vited. It was the largest crowd I have had 
thus far to educational movies.” 

If you are interested in showing either 
of these films, which are available both in 
the 35 and in the 16 millimeter size, address, 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
for terms and dates. Special offers are 
open to schools and organizations in Mass- 
achusetts. 


Mrs. Straffin Again President 


At the annual meeting of the Brockton 
(Mass.) Humane Society, in October, Mrs. 
Ruth H. Straffin, the popular president, was 
re-elected. Other officers chosen were Mrs. 
Alice Cary, first vice-president; Miss Elsie 
Gardner, second vice-president; Miss Mabel 
Hathaway, treasurer; Mrs. Lillian M. Gard- 
ner, secretary; and John N. Howard, audi- 
tor. Statistics quoted in the Shelter report 
show unusual activity for this small but 
effective Society. During the year 960 dogs 
and 2,009 cats were received. Agent Ells- 
worth Leach made 2,333 calls, requiring 
87 investigations. Six times officers of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., with which the 
local Society co-operates fully, were called 
out. We congratulate the Brockton Hu- 
mane Society and its officers upon the un- 
usually good work of the past year. 


Humane Calendar for 1937 


Although late in announcing it, the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society will put 
out a calendar for 1937 with colored pic- 
ture of a mare and her colt. Prices will be 
the same: 20 cents for a single copy, two 
for 35 cents; $1.80 per dozen, postpaid. 
Special rates to Societies with name and 
list of officers printed at top of back, for 
immediate orders only. Address the Sec- 
retary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE} g 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LiviING 
CREATURE. 


m 
4 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MAcomBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
George B. Duff 


Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 

Charles A. Williams.............. France 

Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 

Dr. A: Mexico 

Luther Philippine Islands 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California. 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virgina 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR OCTOBER, 1936 
Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 770 
Number of addresses made, 350 
Number of persons in audiences, 54,125 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the American 

Humane Education Society as a trust 
fund, the interest to be used for the bene- 
fit of field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. 

We will welcome your contribution to this 
fund. Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 


OUR DUMB 


A Story of 
the Fondouk 


Dear Dr. Rowley: 

I must write you 
this little story, 
which I hope may be 
deserving of appear- 
ing in Our Dumb 
Animals. 

Since September 
2nd, we had in Hos- 
pital a poor weak 
donkey in sad con- 
dition and badly 
wounded on the 
back, belonging to a 
native, Mohammed 
bel Haj. 

Both the Vet and I 
tried to buy him to 
“put to sleep,” but 
its owner refused. 

On Sept. 21st he 
came to the Fondouk to retrieve his don- 
key. We tried again to buy it, but he re- 
plied: “I will take it to Souk el Khemis and 
sell it at a high price!” 

As we had healed the wound we had to 
surrender it to its owner. 

But what a surprise to see, the day after, 
the donkey coming back alone to the Fon- 
douk. It had escaped from its owner, and 
running through many streets, lanes and 
roads, had found again the way to the 
Fondouk, where at full speed it took its 
same place in the stalls. 

Two days after the owner came, asking 
whether we had seen his animal which had 
escaped from the Souk. 

Then we bought it. But it was with a 
heavy heart that I painlessly “put it to 
sleep.” 

Sincerely yours, 
G. DELON, Supt. 
Fez, Morocco 


In the Virgin Islands 


Efforts to establish a Humane Society in 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, are being made 
by Mrs. Helen R. Stride and other interested 
persons. One meeting has been held already. 
Suitable literature has been forwarded by 
the American Humane Education Society. 
The first Be Kind to Animals Week ever 
undertaken in St. Thomas was a great suc- 
cess. The superintendent of education of- 
fered co-operation, and the public showed 
unusual interest and responded generously. 
Only Hal and myself of the nine remain, 

And Hal’s forgotten the bird, forgotten 

the shoot; 
The grass, the wood and the spring are here 
in my brain. 

With the dogs and the _ wine-leaved 

brambles black with fruit. 
I think of the towering bird with its cloking 


lung, 
Its bursting heart, its struggle to scale 
the sky. 
And wonder when we shall all be tried and 
hung, 


For the blue September crime when we 
made it die. 


JOHN MASEFIELD in The Towerer 


ANIMALS 


Dee. 1936 


PERSONNEL AT FEZ FONDOUK IN NEW UNIFORMS 
ORDERED BY CHIEF OF POLICE. THESE MEN ARE 
AUTHORIZED TO HOLD AN OFFENDER UNTIL 
A POLICEMAN ARRIVES. 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for September, 1936 — 30 Days 

Daily average large animals 53.6 

Forage for same $144.19 
Daily average dogs 7.9 

Forage for same 7.81 
Put to sleep 51 25.21 
Transportation 20.96 
Wages, grooms, watchman and stable-boys 74.14 
Superintendent’s salary 115.338 
Salary of superintendent’s replacement 59.31 
Veterinary’s salary 29.65 


Motor ambulance upkeep 
(All landing expenses) 294.52 


Motor bicycle upkeep 9.09 
Pharmacy supplies 93.35 
$579.04 

Entries: 15 horses, 10 mules, 77 donkeys. 


Exits: 9 horses, 6 mules, 44 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 48 horses, 41 mules, 59 don- 
keys, 1 cow, 3 dogs, 3 cats. ‘ 

Other Fondouks visited, 70, all native Fondouks. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES: 230 cases inves- 
tigated, 4,023 animals seen, 709 animals treated, 31 
animals transferred to Fondouk American, 5 pack- 
saddles (infected) destroyed. 

In one night a single mole has been known 
to burrow a passage four hundred and fifty 
times its own length. If a man could only 
work at the same rate in proportion to his 
size, twelve navvies in one night would exca- 
vate a railway tunnel four miles long. 


Protheroe’s “Natural History” 


The Anti-Cruelty Society 


Justly proud of its new home and enthus- 
iastic over its new manager, Dr. W. A. 
Young, the Anti-Cruelty Society of Chica- 
go appears to be entering upon a new era 
of activity and progress. Its Year Book 
for 1936, just received, is one of the most 
attractive of the kind to come to our atten- 
tion. Its 48 well printed pages, in heavy 
paper covers, show a dozen large illustra- 
tions of the exterior and interior of the new 
building, each with adequate descriptive 
text. There are also portraits of officials, 
copies of letters from the Governor of II- 
linois and others, historical and present- 
day sketches of the Society, and (what is to 
be highly commended) a statistical report 
confined to one page. 

We offer hearty congratulations to the 
new management and best wishes for the 
future of its up-to-date and enterprising 
organization. 


ones, 


iz 
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Christmas Eve in the Forest 


The sun goes down, the pale moon flings her 
light 

On snow-topped rock and pool. 
Night! 

jive truce to creatures out of den and nest; 

This Night, at least, let safety ’tend their 
quest! 


O Holy 


Through many moons they walk in dark and 
fear; 

The steel-toothed jaws, the ambush lurketh 
near. 

In memory of that Night when kine and 
sheep 

Watched while a Woman hushed a Babe to 
sleep, 


Give them a respite, they of nest and den. 
Bring peace, goodwill to woodland, hill, and 


fen; 

Let Love this night bend low, and spread 
Its wings 

O’er little frightened shiv’ring, crouching 
things. 


O Holy Night, that shineth down the years! 

Comfort the sorrowing, wipe away their 
tears. 

Quiet the human pain, the fear—and then 

Bring peace to furry things, as well as men! 


JEMIMA REMINGTON in “Where Pussy 
Willows Dip” 


A Charitable Hen 


SARA M. PERRY 


NE of our big Rhode Island Red hens 

seemed so avidly hungry all the time, 
that I decided to watch and see if I could 
find the trouble. 

The chickens have a spacious run in the 
orchard; plenty of grass, fallen fruit, and 
a place to scratch to their heart’s content. 
We’ve just a small flock for home use. 


I went out in the orchard to see if I could 
find, perhaps, that some other chicken was 
domineering and fighting this hen. But, no, 
there she was, scratching away, not another 
chicken near. She’d made a deep hole and 
worms were popping out every few 
“scratches”; but my hen wasn’t eating them 
—she’d stop as each worm popped out and 
wait for a robin to take it. 

I hadn’t noticed the robin, it’s wing was 
dragging as if broken. He’d hop into the 
hole, grab the worm, then hop out again 
and wait for the next one. 

One of the other chickens came up to see 
what was going on, the big hen fought sav- 
agely, ran the chicken off, and went back to 
digging for the lame robin. Day after day 
I watched them, and she fed that robin until 
he was able to fly. How long she’d been 
doing it, I have no idea, but one day I went 
out and there she was, feasting on the 
spoils of her own labors. A robin flitted 
about her but made no attempt to take 
the worms as she dug them. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us upon 
application. 
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Lost Dog 


HELEN TREVELYAN 


English novelist and actress, author of “‘Heaven’s Rage” 


Y dog is lost, my little short-legged, 
M not-too-good-in-traffic dog—is lost. 

How heartily I loathe all the happy, 
proud, and even exasperated possessors of 
dogs, as blindly and helplessly I search the 
streets and shops .. . Dogs in cars, dogs on 
leads, dogs at heel, all snugly and securely 
owned, so very much not lost . . . Where is 
“Micky”? Where can he be? With an al- 
most physical sense of sickening despair I 
realize how vast is even one small section of 
this oh! so vast London. Every store’s a 
wilderness, every thoroughfare a desert in 
which to lose a small dog irrevocably. What 
can I do? Where can I look? How hopeless 
it all is. He may be only a few feet away, 
behind that counter or the other side of that 
door and yet I cannot find him—cannot 
hope to find him... . 


And he? He so brave and gay and in- 
domitable must now be scared, bewildered 
and horribly humbled. Oh, Lord, what can 
I do?... The Police? Yes, of course, why 
didn’t I think of it before, those stout com- 
forting blue-coated beings, they if anyone 
will help me, I must ring them up... They 
are at once reassuring without being over 
sympathetic, thus threatening my danger- 
ously waning control, “Yes, Miss, at what 
time? Eleven thirty, yes, Miss, and the name 
of the dog? Micky, yes, Miss, and the breed? 
Sealyham, and the markings, if any? White 
with one brown ear, yes, Miss, and which 
ear would that be?” Which ear? Oh these 
tortuous, not to be thought of details! “The 
left.” “The left?” “Yes, Miss. Any other 
markings?” “One black patch on the back.” 
Black! How wicked thus to betray Micky’s 
pure Sealyham strain by calling it black, 
yet if I say “badger” (the correct term) 
they may question and enquire and some- 
how I find it difficult even to think about, 
far less talk about him at all. So I say 
black. “One black patch. Yes, Miss, meas- 
uring about what size?” Lord! (Shall I 
ever be able to measure it exactly?) ‘About 
three inches by three, I think,” I manage to 
get out. “About three by three, yes, Miss, 
and valued at?” “Oh, valued rather highly, 
at—” “Very well, Miss, we’ll do our best, 
but—” “Thank you, thank you very much.” 
I ring off, I can’t bear any more. 


How empty, how desolate the flat is. I 
can’t write, I can’t read, I can’t even tidy 
a drawer or dust a book ... where, oh 
where, can he be? Micky, who gets so ter- 
ribly in the way. Whose demands on time 
and attention are exorbitant; whose capa- 
city for affection is a thing to marvel at; 
who simply cannot resist a hearth brush, 
a toy animal or a cushion (preferably a 
new one), who has dislocated more tele- 
phone and wireless connections than one 
would have thought possible. Whose gay 
lovable person is (was, oh, Lord!) irrevoc- 
ably entwined about my very existence; 
whose eagerness, zest and enthusiasm for 
life puts most blase cynical world-weary 
humans to shame. Whose small being over- 
flows with such a wealth of love, gratitude 
and wistful questioning as to capture the 
hardest of hearts. 


MISS TREVELYAN AND TWO OF 
HER PETS 


His basket stands empty, a silent accusa- 
tion of my carelessness in leaving the front 
door open before he was old enough to 
curb that adventurous spirit which must 
have irresistibly overwhelmed him. How 
clear it all is to me now! A chance to 
wander, to explore, to investigate new 
smells, fresh ground! How exciting, how 
wicked, how thrilling! And so he set forth, 
filled with the heady exhilaration of his own 
daring and importance, until suddenly, feel- 
ing hungry perhaps, or a little lonely or in 
need of a familiar foot or scent instead of 
the once seemingly exciting unfamiliar ones, 
he turned—and was lost. Which way home? 
Which street out of so many, all so exactly 
alike? A mad dash down one. A frantic 
tearing up another. A dead halt. An agon- 
izing searching up and down, this way and 
that. Not a recognizable object in sight. 
Oh, oh, oh! the awful desolate empty feel- 
ing of being lost. Poor Micky. Kind people 
stop and speak to him. He sniffs them ab- 
sently. No, no, not the one he’s looking for. 
Someone stoops and tries to pick him up, 
but politely, instinctively, he resists (Micky 
has perfect manners). No, no, not those 
arms, nor those, nor those. In and out, in 
and out, back and forth, back and forth 
amongst strange feet he flies, a steadily 
growing haunted look in his eye, a tense 
frenzied line about his small anxious body. 
Oh, this is terrible. This is punishment too 
cruel for what was only meant as a mild 
lark, a youthful escapade. Oh, oh, oh, 
wheels, feet, noise, noise, wheels, feet .. . 
Which way? Which way? Which way? 

For three hours I wait, aching, longing 
for that determined scratching on the mat, 
that mad scamper across the polished floor, 
that heavy breathing beneath the door, that 
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joyous gnawing of the best chair. Ridicu- 
lous and alarming how a small dog’s per- 
sonality can so grow upon you even in a 
short space of time (and I’ve only had him 
two weeks). 

Micky, Micky, Micky . . . Surely I can 
telephone someone? Sew something? Do 
something which does not require overmuch 
concentration? But even as I dial the ex- 
change, I replace the receiver. Absurdly I 
cannot trust myself to speak. I take up a 
needle and thread but somehow cannot find 
the eye. I throw it aside. 


Suddenly the front door bell peals through 
the flat. Mother? Brother? Betrothed? I 
can’t face any of them now. I wait, hop- 
ing desperately they’ll go away. They don’t, 
the bell peals louder than ever. Without a 
glance at what I know must be a violently 
shining nose and dishevelled hair, I go 
down and open the door. There on the step 
stands a boy with something in his arms. 
Something white with one brown ear and 
a dark patch on its back. 

It doesn’t move. 

“IT found ’im in King’s Road,” the boy 
says “e— 

All at once the motionless object begins 
to stir. One brown eye is rolled in my 
direction, the white very evident, an apology 
for a tail begins to thump against the boy’s 
ragged sleeve. 


He’s not hurt. He’s all right. He’s back! 
I swallowed an extraordinarily uncomfort- 
able lump which had gathered in my throat 
to say, “Thank you, thank you very much 
indeed. Wait a minute while I fetch my 
bag.” I do so and return to exchange a 
handful of silver for an extremely grubby, 
much chastened dog ... What can I do? 
I feel a small heart beating faster surely 
than it ever has before underneath my hand. 
A damp nose is pressed against my arm. 
The whole mute body of dog expresses 
apology, thankfulness and an urgent plea 
for forgiveness more eloquently than any 
words I have yet heard uttered. I stumble 
up the stairs and replace the culprit in his 
basket, saying nothing, doing nothing, quite 
frankly incapable of either. I turn away. 
Suddenly there is a wild leaping at my side. 
A beseeching gaze is fixed steadily and 
squarely upon me, a paw is thrust to my 
knee. I’m finished. I give way at last to 
those all too long checked tears. 
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Our Winter Neighbors 


HARRIETT SMITH HAWLEY 


N our quiet village, where at present, 

drifts of snow are piled high around our 

ancient door-ways, and where an occa- 
sional sleigh with merry bells still gayly 
punctuates the breathing stillness, our win- 
ter neighbors bring us added cheer. Real 
neighbors, these, who both in storm and sun- 
shine, wing their way to make of our com- 
munity a real bird village. A sanctuary, not 
by national or state edict, nor through the 
efforts of club or organization, but rather 
because of our love of a song in a feathered 
throat. 

To be sure, our surroundings of low hills 
flanking a meandering river valley with 
rich plantings of evergreens are alluring 
to birds, but these alone would not induce 
them to our street. Rather is it because 
we do our part in planting for them the 
berry-producing shrubs and in winter main- 
taining at almost every house a feeding 
board. It is this consideration that makes 
it possible even on the coldest day for any- 
one walking under our bare elms to see 
flocks of flitting birds and to hear an all 
variety program of bird notes varying from 
the sharp “peenk” of the woodpeckers to the 
soft dulcet whisperings of a host of feath- 
ered folk. 


Birds might be called our hobby. And so 
keen have we become in our desire to lure 
them to our homes, that there is a real ri- 
valry on our street in bird attraction. 

Thus one sees suet arrayed in all kinds 
of tempting ways, suet in great pieces hang- 
ing from tree branches or arbors, suet in 
wire cages, suet tucked in pine cones tied 
on shrubs. And although few of us have 
been able to afford a bought feeding sta- 
tion, the various contrived boards of our 
own making are just as acceptable to the 
birds. 

On these boards, we spread with lavish 
hand crumbs, corn meal, scratch food, crack- 
ed corn, chopped suet, sunflower seeds, pie 
crust tid-bits, and any other choice morsel 
pleasing to bird appetite. For birds, like 
humans, do not all crave the same diet. 

From my own observation, I find ‘that 
while suet attracts both the hairy and 
downy woodpeckers, as well as the brown 
creeper, it is sunflower seeds that bring 


How bless’d, how envied, were our life, 
Could we but scape the poulterer’s knife! 


But man, curs’d man, on Turkeys preys, 
And Christmas shortens all our days. 
JOHN GAY 


the nuthatch’s “yank-yank,” as he hust) - 
off the seeds from the board to his crevi: 
storehouse in the pine. As for the blue jay .. 
they eat anything. “Quantity,” they se 
to cry. As I write this, I notice three jaun‘ 
top-knotted fellows sitting on our wistari: 
vine ready to take possession of the boai! 
as soon as the gray squirrel who by righ: 
of eminent domain must be respected, secs 
fit to whisk himself off. The blue jays ave 
scolding in their loud bold tones. Yet gav- 
rulous gluttons though they are, they give 
me real joy as they bring their bright blu«, 
like a bit of sky right before my window. 
With an almost contemptuous challenge 
they invite me to come out and enjoy the 
weather. 

Then there are the flocks of tree spar- 
rows and juncos, great pals evidently, for 
they always come together, with an occa- 
sional brave song sparrow in their troupe. 
They prefer corn meal with some of it on 
the snow so that they can hop on the white 
crust as they do in their summer mountain 
home. Given plenty of meal, and they will 
remain all day pecking away diligently 
with so much gay chatter that one can not 
help but feel that for continuous conversa- 
tion they are the most congenial winter 
companions. 

Then for singing, the chickadees, those 
trim black-capped little neighbors that are 
a constant joy. They like scratch food and 
also particularly like to peck at cones filied 
with suet and peanut butter. Their song is 
worth any amount of trouble in catering to 
their taste. Like the gay Tommy Tuckers, 
they sing for their supper. They like radio 
accompaniment, too, I find. Real troubadours 
of winter, no day is too cold to keep them 
from singing. 

And besides our daily winter visitors, 
there will come occasionally the usual and 
unexpected guest that causes an excited tele- 
phone call from one bird enthusiast to an- 
other to “Hie right over and see.” The 
surprise arrival may be a flock of gorgeous 
pine grosbeaks on the honeysuckle vine at 
“Green Dormers,” or the evening grosbeak 
feeding on maple seeds in the grove, or a 
chance ruby-crowned kinglet with the chick- 
adees at “Red Top Bungalow,” or two tufted 
titmice at the “Salt Box” or the red-breast- 
ed nuthatch at the “Curtis House,” or the 
first February fox sparrows and purple 
finch at my own “Shadow Oak.” All these 
create a decided stir in our village. We 
jot them down on our bird lists with all the 
elation of a book hobbyist locating a rare 
first edition. 

Just recently, my nearest neighbor with 
great agitation phoned to tell me that while 
she was looking out on her bird board a bird 
appeared such as she had never seen before 
and, snatching a chickadee, carried it off. 
Consulting her bird book, she believed it a 
northern shrike. 

This was news, and although I disliked 
the thought of losing any of my bird family, 
I did long to see this rare visitant. But 
he has not reappeared. 


More unwelcome neighbors are the quar- 
relsome starlings. On very bitter days, 
these greedy creatures will arrive in force 
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peckers alone. 
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.nd in a very short time will nearly anni- 
\ late a large piece of suet, to say nothing 
* cleaning the feeding board. Yet when 
‘ue sun shines on their metallic purple and 
~veen plumage, they are not to be entirely 
despised. 

Occasionally, too, we get the game birds 
+o make memorable a winter’s day. A pheas- 
ant or partridge comes to dine. And that 
icy morning that brought nine quail to our 
door, was one long to be remembered. Like 
the chickens, their preference is corn. 


It is thus, that as we in our village pro- 
vide for the birds, they bless us with their 
companionship. And while we may await 
with anticipation the spring migrants, they 
can not entirely take the place of our in- 
timate winter neighbors. 


An All-Year Servant 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


The blue jay does not have the best of 
names among all bird lovers for it is gen- 
erally claimed that he destroys the nests and 
young of small birds. 


In all my life of sixty years no such ac- 
tion of the blue jay has come under my 
notice. Of course such a thing could be 
possible, but I wish to give him the benefit 
of the doubt. He is a rugged bird, eats 
weed seeds and insects, and has been known 
to destroy half-grown mice. 

He braves the winter weather, staying 
with us all the year. Most of his time is 
spent in the woods. He has a way of coming 
into the dooryard, lighting in a tree and 
singing a loud, clarion call which can usu- 
ally be interpreted as a warning that a cold 
wave is on the way. After hearing this, it 
is a wise move to carry the potted flowers 
in from the porch so they will not be frozen. 


Hunters are asked by the United States 
Biological Survey to leave woodpeckers 
alone, for they are nature’s own tree sur- 
geons and save trees by eating the grubs 
and worms that attack wood. It might be 
a good idea for everybody to leave wood- 
—Boston Globe 
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The Musical Song Sparrow 


ALVIN M. 


HE musical song sparrow is a winter 

bird in many parts of the United 

States, living on insects to a great 
extent when they are to be had, but eating 
weed seeds, berries and other similar foods 
when they are not. However, in our most 
northern states, this 
little bird is absent in 
December, January 
and February. But 
early in March it re- 
turns and is to be 
heard singing most 
pleasantly in its fav- 
orite haunts, and it 
remains until Novem- 
ber, or about nine 
months in all. 

A bird that is known 
by the name _ song 
sparrow must be an 
exceptionally good 
singer, and this we 
find to be true. Many 
of our sparrows—the 
vesper, lark, white- 
throated, fox, tree and 
field sparrows, for ex- 
ample—are creditable 
singers; and some of 
them actually are 
gifted with song. Still, 
one of the most gifted 
of all our sparrows as a singer is the song 
sparrow, and it not only has one song in 
its repertoire but several. Someone, once 
upon a time, put the song sparrow’s song 
into these words: “Molly, put the teakettle- 
ettle-ettle on and we’ll all take tea-ee-ee.” 
It would hardly be correct to say that the 
song sparrow actually says these words 
when singing; nevertheless, the writer 
likes this version, for it does suggest 
some of the notes and besides gives one an 
idea of the charm and sprightliness of the 
song. The songster mounts to the top of a 
post, weed or stick when singing, and raises 
its head and pours forth its joyful, spark- 
ling melody over and over. 

The song sparrow 
is usually to be seen 
and heard in brushy 
places along roads, 
fences and streams; 
and generally it is to 
be seen on or near 
the ground. If you live 
near the banks of a 
stream and have a 
number of bushes in 
the yard, the chances 
are you will find the 
song sparrow to be 
neighborly and con- 
fiding. It is quite like- 
ly to visit you, sing 
for you, and nest in 
the yard. However, if 
you live farther from 
water, you are likely 
to see less of it. In 
the latter eventuality, 
you can be quite sure 
of getting a glimpse 


PETERSON 


of it and hearing its song by taking a walk 
to the nearest stream and looking for it 
in trees, bushes, brush piles and thickets. 

The song sparrow is dressed in gray and 
brown like most sparrows. But while it is 


easy to see that it is a sparrow, it also is 


NEST OF SONG SPARROW WITH AT LEAST TWO COW- 
BIRD’S EGGS (THE LARGER ONES) 


easy to see that in some way it is unlike the 
others. It has brown stripes on the sides of 
the head and throat; and these stripes run 
back over the sides and seem to center in a 
blotch on the breast. “When trying to make 
sure that a sparrow seen is really a song 
sparrow,” writes T. Gilbert Pearson, “look 
for a spotted throat and breast with one 
spot in the very center of the breast decid- 
edly larger than all the others.” 

The song sparrow nests on the ground as 
a general rule, hiding its cradle in a tuft 
of grass or cluster of weeds on a bank, 
hummock or at the base of a tree. Many 
nests are built along highways and railroads 
and on the banks of streams. The nest is 
made of grass, weeds, rootlets and bits of 
bark, and lined with fine grass and hair. 
The eggs are white but spotted with brown. 
Many song sparrows are imposed upon by 
cowbirds, the latter laying their eggs in the 
nests of these useful and delightful song- 
sters and leaving the incubating and care 
of the young hatched from them to the birds 
imposed upon. The writer has found many 
song sparrows’ nests full to the brim with 
eggs of the two species, the cowbirds’ eggs 
being larger but otherwise much like those 
of the owners. 

Windsor Park among its many distinc- 
tions has one that is particularly charming. 
says the Calumet (Ill.) Record. It is a 
squirrel haven. Children are taught not to 
molest the little animals, and the youngsters 
have practically constituted themselves into 
a society for the protection of squirrels. So 
tame are the squirrels that it is a common 
occurrence for them to venture indoors at 
the invitation of the children, who often 
treat them to a feast of nuts. 
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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and thirty-five new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during October. Of 
these there were 349 in Texas, 121 in Massa- 
chusetts, 85 in Maine, 51 in Illinois, 48 in 
Florida, 44 in South Carolina, 43 in North 
Carolina, 38 in Virginia, 30 in New York, 
21 in Georgia, four in Pennsylvania, and 
one in Kansas. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 219,110. 


Rescuing the Robins 


Last October a cold snap in central Eu- 
rope caused great suffering to the robins in 
Germany, Austria and Yugoslavia. The 
authorities gathered up about 7,500 of the 
birds and took them by airplane to Venice, 
Italy, where they were set tree. Thousands 
of swallows were also rescued and sent to 
Italy from Austria. 


Au ’voir, Little Nance! 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Dear Little Nance, 

Dear little light-footed Nance, you are lying 
so still! 

And your soft little, warm little paws are so 
stiff, and so chill! 

And there’s never a glance 

From those mirthful and mischievous eyes, 
once so luminous-bright, 

So filled with gay zest for living, and lov- 
ing, and light! 

Some mystical trance? 


Ah, no, Little Nance! 

Our hearts crave a reason for guessing, for 
hoping, but no! 

You were hurrying home to your babies, 
your darlings, and so 

You just took a chance 

Across the wide road, little mother. 
day went all black! 

And Juggernaut sped on, serenely! 
no one looked back 

From its lightning advance! 


Then 


And 


Well, Little Nance, 

We've made your small bed just as fair and 
as soft as we can, 

And well lay the turf over so gently! 
Your earth-life’s brief span 

Years could not enhance, 

Mayhap. It was perfect and rounded in love 
—a bright sphere! 

There—your orphans are calling—we’ll do 
our poor best for them, dear. 

Au ’voir, Little Nance! 
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PEDIGREED PERSIANS 


Little Buddy Guest, Beverly, Mass., who has been bed rid- 
den for years with a weak heart, makes a hobby of raising 


Persian kittens and all sorts of birds. 
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July 31: “This morning 
we left our old she-cat at 
camp. At breakfast I 
missed her and Mr. Man- 
uel (Lisa) sent a man 
back for the cat. He ve- 
turned with her in the 
evening. This remark 
may seem ridiculous hut 
an animal of this kind is 


more valuable in this 
country than a fine 
horse. Mice are in great 


abundance and the coin- 
pany has lost for want 
of cats several thousand 
dollars in merchandise 
which was destroyed at 
the Big Bellies (Gros 
Ventres) station. There 
has not a night passed 
since our departure from 
Bellefontaine where I got 
that cat that she has not 
caught from four to ten 
mice and brought them 
to her kittens.” 

In frontier army posts, 
it was desired for many 
years to maintain a cav- 
alry, since pursuing the 
Indians, mounted on fleet 
horses, was well nigh 
impossible for infantry- 
men. One reason why 
this was never done until 


Cats Helped to Win the West 


EDNA LAMOORE WALDO 


HE lazy, almond-eyed cat who sleeps 

on a fine cushion before the fireplace 
may seem to be more ornamental than use- 
ful. In this modern day of apartments and 
automobiles, she may not have the chance 
to earn her “board and keep” by freeing 
cellar and barn of mice. But one need not 
go back as far as the cat-worshipping Egyp- 
tians to show how pussy’s forebears helped 
to win the great American West. 

The Missouri river was for many years 
the gateway to the West. Up its swirling, 
muddy, uncertain waters went explorers, fur 
traders, steamboat pilots, frontier soldiers, 
miners, and settlers. The supplies they car- 
ried were doubly precious for they were so 
far from their home bases and the expense 
and time needed for transportation so very 
great. What they had must be cared for at 
all costs. 

They left it to the old cat and her kittens 
which, at some inconvenience at times, they 
tried to take up-river with them. Indeed, 
there are references in old manuscripts 
which lead us to believe that one outfit 
often tried to lure away the cat of another 
crowd by more lavish offers of tid-bits from 
the game the hunters had brought in. 

The traveler, Brackenridge, who went up 
the Missouri in 1811 with the Spanish tra- 
der, Manuel Lisa, and whose accounts are 
relied upon by all later historians of that 
country, mentions several cats and kittens 
that were being taken upstream by men 
who were planning to establish trading 
posts. 

Luttig, young clerk for the Missouri Fur 
Company in 1812-3, wrote in his diary one 


General George Arm- 
strong Custer brought his 7th Cavalry to 
the Dakotas and Montana in the ’70’s, was 
because of the difficulties of keeping grain 
at the crudely built, adobe forts. Mice and 
rats, army officers maintained, could de- 
stroy supplies more quickly than they eould 
be brought in and when the post was two 
thousand miles up the Missouri river, with 
boats able to make the trip only between 
April and August, transportation was a big 
item. 

Here, too, cats were useful friends and 
helpers and as many as could have been 
secured would have been welcome at any 
outpost in the West. If anything happened 
to the army cat, it was as important as if 
the stockade had been attacked. For lacking 
the ever-watchful guard duty of Mrs. Cat, 
a very real enemy, hordes of mice and rats, 
would have over-run the place. 


Protective Coloration 


One of the best examples of Mother Na- 
ture’s protective coloration is the protection 
given the Michigan red deer by the like- 
ness of their winter coat to the leaves of 
the scrub oak. Deer inhabit the oak-grown 
plains country and the oak clumps are low 
growing and bear a dense foliage which 
does not shed until late spring. It changes 
from a lovely deep crimson to a_ russet 
brown. The leaves make a faint rustling 
sound and are constantly a-quiver. A deer 
can become a lost “spirit-like” creature 
right before our eyes when it bounds into 
the oak scrubs. The coloring, the faint 


sound and the eternal movement of the 
leaves all conspire to protect the deer from 
the greedy eyes and the deadly aim of the 
hunter’s gun. 


FERN BERRY 
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My Christmas Present 
GEORGENA BERGTOLD 
INCE “Pepper,” a cat, came to me on Christmas day, he 
—yis thought of as a real Christmas gift. Where he came 
from I do not know, but this I do know, that my life has been 
made happier by his presence. 


“PEPPER” AND BUNNY 


At the time of his arrival he was a kitten. He was not 
only a very mischievous kitty but possessed an air of self- 
confidence and showed intelligence in several ways. One day 
I was attracted by an unusual noise coming from the hall. 
Upon investigating I saw Pepper sliding down the stairs 
on a large box cover and enjoying himself immensely. 

Whenever I feed him anything he especially likes, he will 
arch his back and sit up on his hind legs. 


When he wants to come in during the summer, he opens 
the screen door and lets it bang. I always know when Pep 
is at the door. In the winter time he knocks. How he does 
it I do not know, but when I hear the noise, I go to the door 
and find him there. 


He has lots of respect for my neighbor whom he visits 
quite often. She told me Pepper knocked at the door one 
day so she let him in. He lay down in the sun-room. 
Soon after that she had to leave the house and she said “Pep- 
per, I must go out now.” So Pep got up at once and left. I 
would not know what to do without this cheerful Christmas 
present. 


Answers to “Hidden Animals” in last month’s puzzle: Pan- 
ther, elephant, antelope, jackal, beaver, lemur, rabbits, bison, 


seal, weasel, baboon, camel. 


Neatness 
SOLVEIG PAULSON 


My kitten’s name is “Baidy.” 
I wish that I could be 

Always careful to remember 
To be as clean as he. 


He never eats a single meal 

But that, when he is through, 
He washes off his little paws 

And chin and whiskers, too. 


And sometimes, when he’s sitting still, 
And neat as he can be, 

He starts to brush and wash again; 
How strange that seems to me! 


His Best Preacher 


Martin Luther, in his autobiography, says: “I have one 
preacher that I love better than any other on earth; it is my 
little tame robin, which preaches to me daily. I put his 
crumbs upon my window-sill, especially at night. He hops 
to the sill when he wants his supply. From thence he always 
hops to a little tree close by and lifts up his voice to God and 
sings his carol of praise and gratitude. He is the best preacher 
that I have on earth.” 


‘“Where’s My Pal?” 


RUSSELL STANTON 


That’s what this baby deer seems to say as it sniffs the 
tricycle of Nancy Newman, six-year-old daughter of Game 
Warden Carl W. Newman, of Dover, N. J. Orphaned by dogs 
which killed its mother, the fawn was adopted by Nancy 
when her father brought it home to grow, and the tiny wild 
creature adopted Nancy, too. As soon as it gained enough 
strength to outrun dogs, the fawn was returned to the woods. 
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The Oxen 


KADRA MAYSI 
We are the humble oxen which 


upon your road— 
The bearers of the burden and the drawers 
of the load— 
For centuries accustomed to the heavy yoke 
and goad. 


We are the ancient oxen. For the grazing 
herds of kine, 

We broke the stony pastures in the hills of 
Palestine. 

From our tilth there sprang the grain fields 
for the asses and the swine. 

We are the patient oxen. Man has never 
paused to heed— 

When he strokes his dog for courage and 
he cheers his horse for speed— 

That, beyond the trough and manger, we 
may have another need. 


We are the clumsy oxen. With our splayed 
and swaying pace, 

We walk devoid of beauty and we rise devoid 
of grace, 

Hindquarters first, as though we paused to 
kneel upon the place. 

We are the weary oxen. But—when we 
kneel—we are 

Again beside The Manger and, two thousand 
years afar, 

Beneath the shining splendor of a silver 
eastern Star. 


For, we are the beasts who worshipped by 
the Crib wherein He lay. 

Although dumb, we bowed, adoring, upon 
that first Christmas Day; 

And, in memory of the Christ Child, still, 
we kneel as though to pray. 

DOG DAYS, Florence and 

Doris Day. 


The adventures of “Nicki” and “An- 
gus,” the one a wire-hair, the other a 
Scottie, are related and pictured by the 
author and the illustrator. Both are 
newspaper women who have combined to 
produce a unique and drolly captivating 
work, especially for children. The eighty- 
seven photographs from life at once sug- 
gest that both dogs are “model subjects. 
for the camera specialist. In fact, we 
are told the wire-hair has made so much 
money posing before the camera that he 
now has his own bank account. 


128 pp. $1.50, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. 


Trullinger 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


to Animals ‘‘for the use of the 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
of Cruelty to Animals”: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it bas no connection with any other similar Society. ; ; } 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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An Urgent Invitation 


' You are cordially invited to attend 
the Annual Fair of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P.C. A. 
at SOCIETY’S BUILDING 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Wednesday, December 2, 1936 


10a.m. to5p.m. 


Holiday Articles, Foods, Candies, etc., 


on attractive sales tables 


LUNCHEON 
AFTERNOON TEA 
BRIDGE 
SEERESS 


MUSIC 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, President, 
General Chairman 


Mrs. Harry Cole, Treasurer, 180 Longwood 
Ave., Boston, to whom all contributions of 
merchandise or cash should be sent. 


Startling Revelations 


“Finishing the Mammals” is the title of 
Publication No. 59, recently issued by the 
Emergency Conservation Committee, 734 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. It is 
written by Mrs. Rosalie Edge, chairman of 
the Committee which is doing so much to 
save animals from the cruel steel-trap and 
trying to awaken humane societies, women’s 
clubs, and similar organizations to the un- 
necessary and unwarranted killings spon- 
sored by the United States Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey. Read these 24 pages, in- 
cluding illustrations, with their startling 
revelations of some of the cruelties and 
wrongs now being perpetrated upon our 
wild life. Here is an indication of the con- 
tents: “Killing Wholesale—Man the De- 
stroyer’; “Killing for Profit—The Fur 
Trade and the Steel-trap”; “Killing for 
Fun—‘Sport,’ ‘Sportsmen’ and ‘Sportsman- 
ship’ ”; “Killing without Warrant— Propa- 
ganda vs. Facts—Cruelty without Apol- 
ogy”; “Killing for Graft—Bounties—‘Ver- 
min’ Control’; and “Killing Paramount— 
the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey.” A 
copy of this enlightening pamphlet will be 
sent free upon application to the Committee 
at the address given above. 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


VALIANT DOGS, Frances E. Clarke. 


_ Some twenty-five of the superior s 
ries of our day are in 
pily conceived volume. It is an excell--nt 
be expected, by cne 

amiliar with the best ani i r 

its compiler animal literature 

_Miss Clarke has been for some 1] 
director of humane education for the pad ih 
can Humane Association and has writien 
extensively herself in behalf of bird and 
animal life. Her selections are from the 
writings of such well-known authors as 
John Galsworthy, Hugh Walpole, Richard 
Le Gallienne, Booth Tarkington, Albert 
Payson Terhune and a score of others who 
have acclaimed the dog in story. It is a col- 
orful collection, all of uniformly high liter- 
ary quality and should insure a host of dog- 
loving readers. We believe Miss Clarke has 
rendered another distinct service to the ani- 
mal cause In presenting so desirable a book. 
It 1S In every respect the admirable 
Christmas gift for every discriminating 
giver to make to a friend who has a dog, 


WHERE PUSSY-WILLOWS DIP AND 
OTHER VERSES, Jemima Remington 
P This collection of interesting verse is by 
Mrs. F. k. Bevans, the very able editor of 
Animal Life, organ of the Toronto (On- 
tario) Humane Society. Naturally the sub- 
Jects are chiefly animals and birds, all of 
them having been published originally in 
€ paper mentioned. A sample appears 
elsewhere in this issue of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, which shows the merits of “Jemima 
Remington’s” work. The booklet, in decor- 
ated paper covers, will make a welcome gift 
to any lover of animals. 


32 pp. 60 cents, postpaid. Mrs.’ F. E 
Bevans, 11 St. Albans Street, Toronto. ie 


THE DUKE A BOOK ABOUT YOUR 
DOG AND MINE, Robert E. Acorn. 


Many inquiries are made for jus 
advice as this sraall but 
contains. It is to be recommended especially 
for those about to decide to have a dog, and 
will be most useful in informing them on 
the purchasing, feeding, grooming and 
training of said dog. Random thoughts, 
experiences and recollections of the author 
make diverting reading. It is put out in 
paper covers. 


95 pp. 25 cts. Rufus H. 


D. 
Co., Washington, D. C 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 


assachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood 
Avenue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 
TERMS 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
“raed ad sender to membership in either of our two 
ieties. 


Postage free to any part of 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION IETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
joston. 
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